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BOOK REVIEWS 



The Church School. By Walter S. Athearn. Boston: The Pilgrim 

Press, 1914. Pp. 320. $1.00 net. 

In the last twenty years great progress has been made in religious educa- 
tion. The leaders of the church have realized that the Sunday school was 
lagging far behind the advancement of educational thought and practice. 
School men have been called in to help in the reorganization of the educational 
work of the church. Among these is Professor Athearn, who holds the chair 
of religious education in Drake University. He has served as chairman of a 
commission of the Religious Education Association, which has studied the prob- 
lem of the correlation of religious educational agencies in the local church. 
There is much waste and inefficiency as a result of the want of such correlation. 
This book is the outgrowth of the studies of the commission, and its title indi- 
cates that the church school is a much larger institution than the Sunday school. 
The book deals with the methods by which the necessary reorganization may 
be effected. It contains complete references to all the best literature on the 
subject and full directions for securing all available religious educational 
material. It is a valuable guidebook for all students of the Sunday-school 
problem, and will inevitably be a great factor in effecting needed reforms. 

Theodore Gerald Soares 
University of Chicago 



Commercial Education in Germany. By Frederic Ernest Farrington, 
Ph.D. New York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. ix+258. 
The significance of the nineteenth century for Germany may be found in 
the development of the national spirit and consciousness, and the response in 
the reorganization of the schools to serve the civic ideal. For the latter half 
of that century the remarkable thing is the transformation of Germany from 
an agricultural community to a great industrial and commercial nation. 
The response to this social transformation has hardly yet fully embodied itself 
in the schools of Germany. Great progress had, however, been made in that 
direction up to the moment of the outbreak of the present war. For the reor- 
ganization of education to meet the industrial situation the recent reports of 
Mr. Edwin G. Cooley, educational commissioner of the Commercial Club of 
Chicago, with the accompanying bibliographical references is probably the 
best easily available material. Professor Farrington's book is the latest word 
upon the situation in regard to commercial education in Germany. Those 
who are familiar with his book on the Secondary Schools of France will not be 
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disappointed in their expectation to find in the volume now under discussion a 
thoroughgoing and informing account of this subject. 

The relation of the government to national commercial development "on 
the production side" is shown to consist of schools intended to take students at 
various levels and train them for specific types of service. There are (i) the 
higher schools, colleges of commerce, co-ordinate with the universities in that 
they presuppose the nine years' secondary-school training; (2) the secondary 
commercial schools, some of them sequent to and some parallel with a six 
years' (Realschule) course; and (3) the lower commercial schools to which the 
Volksschule is prerequisite. The colleges develop the manufacturer's experts, 
while the secondary and lower commercial schools train operatives of greater 
or less skill. Thus at every level at which a German youth may leave school 
there is provided an avenue to a commercial career suitable to his abilities and 
his attainments. Herein is found a specific expression of the general educa- 
tional policy of Germany, namely, to "find out thoroughly what a lad is to do 
and then to train him specifically for that particular line of work and for no 
other." 

The lowest level of commercial education is not reached until the boy has 
completed the elementary school (Volksschule) at fourteen. No "vocational" 
studies are introduced into the Volksschule. Herein one finds a point of differ- 
ence between German and American schools. A German boy on leaving the 
elementary school at fourteen becomes an apprentice and for three or four 
years attends the continuation school or other vocational school where he 
"develops the theoretical and business aspects of his trade alongside his real 
work." Such attendance upon the continuation school is obligatory in twelve 
out of the twenty-six states, his employer being required by law to see that the 
boy attends the school for a certain number of hours each week. Payment of 
school fees is never exacted from pupils subject to the requirements of a com- 
pulsory attendance law. This is borne by the employer. The control of these 
schools is not vested in the Ministry of Education (Kultusministerium) , but 
rather in the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. The character of studies 
is influenced by the location of the school. In the great commercial centers 
pupils in the continuation schools are engaged in export and import trade. 
In the manufacturing centers they will be found in the offices of the industrial 
concerns. 

The secondary commercial schools are of two general types: (1) commercial 
Realschulen; (2) commercial higher schools. In the former the commercial 
branches are incorporated in the curriculum of a Realschule (a six years' school). 
The latter, however, gives a two or three years' advanced course superimposed 
upon the six years' academic course. This higher school is a "purely profes- 
sional commercial school whose sole interest is to prepare young men for active 
business life," especially for the more important positions in banking, export 
and import trade, and service abroad. The most elaborate system and greatest 
variety of secondary commercial schools are found in the city of Frankfort. 
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The highest grade of commercial schools in Germany is the college of com- 
merce (Handelschochschule) . The completion of a nine years' course in an 
approved secondary school is prerequisite to admission. In this respect these 
institutions are on the same level with the universities. There are six of these 
schools in Germany, the oldest dating from 1898. The college at Cologne, 
regarded by Farrington as the "best representative of the German colleges of 
commerce," has a fourfold purpose: (1) to offer a thorough general and com- 
mercial education to those who expect to devote themselves to a commercial 
calling; (2) to give professional training to prospective commercial-school 
teachers; (3) to furnish young administrative and consular officials, secretaries 
of chambers of commerce, and the like, an opportunity for acquiring special 
mercantile information; and (4) to offer opportunities to practical merchants 
to render themselves more proficient. Women are admitted on equal terms 
with men. 

Nathaniel Butler 

University of Chicago 



Societal Evolution: A Study of the Evolutionary Basis of the Science of 
Society. By Albert Galloway Keller. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1915. Pp. ix+338. 

This study is a serious and thoughtful attempt to apply the Darwinian 
theory as developed in the field of biology to the phenomena of society. Dis- 
carding the philosophical implications of the doctrine, Professor Keller seeks 
to explain the growth, development, and persistence of mores in human society 
by application of the scientific formulae of variation, selection, transmission, 
and adaptation. The author believes that these factors are active in the life 
of societies as in the life of organisms. This central thought is an extension 
of the work of the late Professor Sumner, to whom the writer frequently refers 
and from whom he draws much illustrative material. The book merits thor- 
ough study by all who desire a clear working conception of the fundamentals 
of societal development from the evolutionary point of view. 

Leonard D. White 
University of Chicago 



A History of Mediaeval and Modem Europe, for Secondary Schools. By 

William Stearns Davis, assisted by Norman Shaw McKendrick. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. 560. 

This new text is evidently written to meet the demand for a course in 

European history covering in one year the period from the fall of Rome to the 

present time. It was no easy task to make a text that was something else than 

a lifeless epitome. The work of selection and the difficulties of clear statement 

were great, but the authors have been very successful, on the whole. Of course, 

as to selection and proportions, one may easily disagree. To cite one example: 



